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Lincoln and Democratic 
Morality 
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If we could know where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do and how to do it. 


Mr. Situ: That, ladies and gentlemen, is Abraham Lincoln, the 
third of the great secular trinity of American heroes. Some ten days from 
| now we Americans celebrate the birthday of George Washington, father 
of the Republic, and we shall honor him well. In April we celebrate the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, sage of Monticello and profound philoso- 
pher of democracy, and we shall honor him well. Today on the Rounp 
Taste we celebrate the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 

On Tuesday we shall, with the governor of Illinois, celebrate at 

Springfield the most definitive edition of Lincoln’s work yet given to 
the world, issued under the devoted auspices of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, an edition having perhaps 50 per cent new material. But 
ithe noble profile of Lincoln is not likely to be greatly changed by any 
inew material any more than the glory of his majestic name will be 
»dimmed by the attrition of time. 
_ Why is Lincoln so timeless? Why is he such a lighthouse of hope, 
isuch a sanctuary of solace to suffering humanity? Why, gentlemen, in 
onoring Lincoln do we seem more deeply than with any other to 
onor our common humanity? Why, Finer? 


Mr. Finer: I would say, quintessentially, that Lincoln was a war 
eader. He assumed the responsibility of war. He waged it. He won 
the cause for which it was waged. He shines nobly out as a captain. 
You remember Walt Whitman’s “Captain, my captain”—a captain of 
ithe hosts of democracy. 


Mr. Smit: Why, Craven? 


_ Mr. Craven: Not just that war as war is what is important; but the 
nature of the war itself has something to do with it, I think. The war 
or great ideals, great values, contributes something of itself to the men 
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who fight it. That is the case, I think, here where nationalism and the 
preservation of the Union were at stake; and in the end it became a war 
with a great humanitarian purpose—the freeing of the slaves—the end, 
in fact, of the one great blot on American democracy. 


Mr. SmitH: Admitting that war always gives prominence to men, for 
better or for worse, and that the better is due to the cause of the war 
and the objectives of the war, had we not better throw in, as a third 
point of discussion, that the spirit in which even a just war is waged, 
and especially the spirit in which it is concluded, is very important gen- 
erally and in Lincoln’s case? 


Mr. Finer: I definitely agree. 


Mr. Situ: Let us return then, Finer, to the first point which you 
have made that war itself gives prominence to men, either greatness or 
littleness in exaggerated fashion. 


Mr. Finer: As I reflect on Lincoln’s great travail, I think of that 
statement of Secretary Stimson that the “face of war is the face of death.” 
Abraham Lincoln was forced to engage in a war which lasted four 
years. He was cruelly reluctant to do this, but he was compelled to do it. 
Why? Because the remaking of a nation out of a divided country was 
imperative with him. He took on his conscience, and his conscience 
alone, the burden of making a nation and a just and peaceful one. Just 
imagine what we would give today and how great we would regard 
the man who made a nation of the whole world. 

This is the highest type of politics. Politics demands leadership, initia- 
tive, and responsibility. People seem to think that this is easy. It is not 
easy. The decisions may mean death. It will certainly mean terrible 
sacrifices, for a statesman must choose. 

One is called to death; another is spared. All the pain comes back to 
the statesman if he has a conscience, and Lincoln, above all, was con- 
science itself. 

I am anxious to say that this is what Lincoln means to me, because 
the sovereign power of this American nation, preserved and extended 
by him, is vested in all its citizens. It has only the worth or the igno- 
bility that they themselves infuse into that sovereign power. If they do 
not fulfil the responsibility themselves to take hard and bitter decisions 
and make the sacrifices for the values for which they themselves beg, 
upon whom do they expect the weight to fall? It will fall either upon 
the martyrs like Lincoln or it will be picked up from the gutter by the 
hoodlums. 


—— 
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Mr. Craven: Some men might get little but prominence out of a war. 
Lincoln got character, did he not? 


Mr. Finer: He got character, and he got character in a sense which I 
think is very important for those people who today tend to disavow all 
ideas of power in politics. 


Mr. Smitu: I like the fact that Finer emphasizes this prominence, 
the adventitious greatness, if you will, an arbitrary greatness which 
war inflicts. But let us not forget that the travail spirit of which you 
speak, Finer, of carrying responsibility and making decisions, not merely 
for life and death but for taxes or no taxes, makes heroic the political 
enterprise even in peace, at the best or at the worst. 


Mr. Finer: No one agrees with you more than I, and it might even be 

said that to hold on for years and years, and, as it were, to lead and per- 
suade a people into these many sacrifices and decisions, is also a tremen- 
dous burden. 
_ But that raises this question of power. You know that specious tag 
which runs around the world that power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. Well, it is my belief that power corrupts only those 
who are corrupted when they come into power. Power, after all, is mag- 
nification. Begin corrupt, and you will have your corruption magnified. 
But Lincoln began with nobility and mercy; and power in my view 
curther ennobled him and made his mercy all the more tender. 


_ Mr. Smrru: Of course, if the only way one can be pure is to be power- 
yess, then purity of spirit is always great poverty. 

Mr. Craven: That is certainly true. It seems to me, however, that war 
may make men little as well as make them great and that there are 
vases in history in which one can argue that men have been made small 
vy war and the power which war bestows. 


Mr. Smitu: Finer, he is only trying to introduce the topic on which 
,€ wants to make a speech to us here that it is not merely war but it is also 
ne nature of the war and the objects of the war which made Lincoln 
ireat. 


"Mr. Finer: Certainly we would concede a thing of that kind. 


Mr. Craven: That is exactly the point I am after. So far as Lincoln is 
oncerned, I think that Lincoln gained something from the carriage of 
ae war which he had to fight. It was war involving, I want you to 

tice, the breakup of the nation, a war for the preservation of the 
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Union, which in itself is something rather sacred. In fighting that war, 
Lincoln did move toward making us a real nation, perhaps as no other 
man, not even John Marshall, had done. He began by assuming powers 
necessary to wage the war—powers which he had absolutely no consti- 
tutional right to assume. He became, as Dunning says, from April un- 
til July, a dictator, and something new appeared in American history— 
namely, dictatorship as a constitutional procedure. 


Mr. Smitu: His own marvelous statement was that that which was un- 
constitutional to begin with might be rendered constitutional by becom- 
ing indispensable. 


Mr. Craven: His way, however, was to go to Congress and ask 
Congress to make the things which he had done—such as the field 
orders that he had issued and other things as extravagant which he had 
no right to do—ask Congress to pass legislation to make them con- 
stitutional. 


Mr. Finer: It strikes me that Lincoln represents America’s own type 
of indigenous royalty. That is to say, he incarnates the idea of union 
and nationality for America in the process of nation-building. 


Mr. Craven: The point which I think I am making is better illus- 
trated by Lincoln’s dealing with the governors. You have to remember 
that states’ rights was not just a southern thing in 1860. The last state 
to nullify a national act was the state of Wisconsin. States’ rights, in 
other words, was in many ways one of the issues in the Civil War, and — 
in the beginning the governors of the states had charge of the state 
militia. When Lincoln called for troops, he called for the militia, and 
the governors admittedly assumed control over those men. When it 
came to the enlisting of men, the governors of the states almost cm 
manded their right to enlist; and when Lincoln appointed federal off- 
cials to go into the states to raise troops on their own hook, the gover- 
nors of the states rose up almost in protest against what Lincoln was 
doing. 


Mr. SmitH: Finer, do you understand him to be saying the war was” 
not fought for the high moral purpose of abolishing slavery? 


Mr. Finer: I understand him to be saying something else, but I am 
sure that he does not move away from the idea that the war was fought 
for the abolition of slavery too. I presume that the idea of fighting the 
war in order to maintain the Union was paramount. 
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Mr. Craven: What I am trying to say, after all, is that as a matter of 
necessity in the war Lincoln had to reduce the governors to their proper 
position and for nationalism to triumph. Regardless of what the purpose 
may have been, one of the great fruits of the war was the emergence of 
nationalism. 


Mr. Smiru: A very great evil in many people’s minds today— 
nationalism. 


Mr. Craven: That may be true. 


Mr. Finer: Yes, but there is internal nationalism and external nation- 
alism; and the nationalism which is internal is in the shape of patriotism, 
che recognition that all of us owe duties to the unity and the united 
community within which we find ourselves and live our lives. 


_ Mr. Craven: I will let Finer’s defense of nationalism go and only call 
tention a little further to the fact that the governors not only at- 
cempted to control the troops in the field but were also trying to dictate 
policies to Abraham Lincoln. One time they held a great meeting in 
Itoona in Pennsylvania to tell Lincoln what to do about slavery. 
Lincoln not only showed his statesmanship there, as he had shown it in 
the earlier matter of the army; but Lincoln, when he knew that they 
were going to assemble, issued his Emancipation Proclamation and took 
ul the wind out of their sails. 
. In fact, by the end of the war it was impossible for a man to be elected 
overnor in any of the states without getting support of the federal 
government; and at the end of the war Lincoln, as much as the armies 
m the field, had contributed to the making out of this bundle of sec- 
tions a real nation among the nations of the earth. 


Mr. Finer: In other words, he rendered the service to humanity of 
xtending the area within which the reign of peace and justice would 
»perate. 


Mk. Situ: This, then, is the joint case which you make out for the 
aature of the war which made him not only prominent but great 
hrough its noble objectives. 


_ Mr. Craven: That is one, but the second thing is that in the course of 
he war it became a struggle for the great humanitarian cause of human 
reedom. I am not so certain that that was Lincoln’s purpose in the war, 
ind he held it off until it was a military necessity. 


_ Mk. Siru: He certainly said that it was not his purpose. 
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Mk. Craven: That is right. 
Mk. Finer: In his famous letter to Greeley. 


Mr. Craven: But in the end Lincoln is remembered as “The Great 
Emancipator.” 


Mr. Situ: Yes. 


Mr. Craven: And the humanitarian side of the Civil War has added 
as much to Lincoln’s greatness and to the hold he has on the American 
people as his contribution to nationalism. 


Mr. Finer: I must say that in all the speeches of Lincoln which I have 
read from the age of twenty-three down to his death, even long before 
he assumed the presidency, I find there is the notion of the equality of 
man. He continually goes back to the Declaration of Independence and 
asks whether it was not all men who were created equal. 


Mr. Craven: You remember his speech in Philadelphia in which he 


said that he drew his political philosophy from the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence and was in many ways a much better Jeffersonian than any 
other of his followers. 


Mk. Finer: A man may have a very, very strong feeling, a very strong 
moral feeling about that, and yet he may feel that it is not his right to 


impose that upon everybody else. Therefore, he holds it, as it were, in | 


suspense. But I can never forget that famous letter of his to Horace 


Greeley saying that it is the Union first. If it were the Union with slav- _ 
ery, he said, all right; the Union without slavery, all right; the Union © 


partly slave and partly free, all right, but the Union first. But, neverthe- 
less, this great thing of the equality of man keeps emerging. I think that 
he says somewhere, and it interests me very much to see that, that it is 


true that there are differences among men, but there is no reason why © 
the law should make the natural differences any worse than they are. 


Mr. Craven: But you have to admit that what Lincoln was saying 
and doing was pretty good politics. Lincoln knew that he could not 


fight a war for the freeing of the slaves. Lincoln knew that he could — 
fight a war for nationalism, for the preservation of the Union. He knew — 
that the great forces which were already operating in the world on the ~ 


other side had worked in the direction of nationalism, and he knew 
that that was an inevitable result of the war which he was fighting. 


Mr. Smitu: May I ask you, Craven, to change that look on your face, 


since Finer and I have both agreed that we do not use the term “poli- _ 
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tics” in any bad sense. This is the noblest enterprise of human life! 
Mr. Craven: I will call it statesmanship, T. V., if you want me to. 


Mr. Finer: I think that one aspect of Lincoln’s statesmanship which 
ought to be stressed is his recognition of himself as a temporary instru- 
ment and not as a dictator and not one, as it were, who wanted to swallow 
the Constitution but wanted to offer a contribution to it. I remember 
that speech which he gave to the Ohio regiment, in which he says: “I 
happen temporarily to occupy this White House. I am a living witness 
that any one of your children may look to come here, as my father’s 
child has.” 

That is to say, he is a servant of the purpose. He is there for his 
episodic moment. He will render the contribution which he can and 
then go forth. 


Mr. SmirH: And then we have our second point very well stated, 
zentlemen—the unity of a people extending the borders of peace, the 
Heveloping of nationalism in that sense, and the fighting of a war for 
great and noble ends. 
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“Walk from the people and you walk into night; 
Walk toward the people and you walk toward the light.” 


And one reason Lincoln was great was that he was a war leader, but 
‘he reason that he was great in the finest sense of the term was that the 
ar which he waged was for the noblest ends of mankind. 

. But there remains a third point, Craven, and that is the spirit in which 
sou wage war and particularly the spirit in which you conclude peace, 
or just wars can be waged so savagely as to transform them into injus- 
lice. I think that we ought to look at the proposition that the third and 
perhaps the greatest reason for Lincoln’s spiritual greatness as a states- 
man was the way in which he waged the war and the peace. 


Mr. Craven: And along that same line I think perhaps the great 
idmiration which the American people have for Robert E. Lee was be- 
use he fought the war in very much the same spirit that Abraham 
.incoln fought it. 

Mk. Situ: Think of his picture hanging now at West Point along- 
ide Grant! 

_Mkr. Finer: They brought back a time of chivalry to the world. 
Mr. Smitu: War always brings back a time of chivalry to the world 
it is waged for a just cause... 
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Mr. Finer: Of course. 
Mk. Situ: ... and waged in a magnanimous spirit. 


Mk. Craven: I want to hear you say more about what you have in mind 
as to the way in which the war was fought. 


Mr. Smitu: We are speaking, you know, today, gentlemen, though we 
have not noted it so far specifically, on Abraham Lincoln and democratic 
morality. Lincoln was the great creator of democratic morality, because 
it is not enough, you know, to get the scoundrels out of office at any time; 
it is not enough to dissolve crime in politics; it is not enough to correct the 
corruptions which there are. You can never build a patriotism in a nation 
except building it on solid foundations, on loyalty. Loyalty to what? 

Lincoln illustrates three propositions with reference to loyalty which 
constitutes democratic morality. The first one is that ideals as such are 
too big for the final objects of human loyalty; second, that men as such 
are too little as final objects of human loyalty; third and finally, that 
there is a process which unites ideals and men, a continuing day-to-day 
thing which constitutes just the right size for democratic morality. 


Mr. Craven: You are talking, in other words, about the fact that back 
behind the whole struggle there lay really the American democratic 
process. 


Mr. Siri: Exactly. The democratic process in which ideals play a : 
role but oftentimes a bad role. 


Mr. Craven: And men play a role and sometimes as bad a role. 


Craven, that the war came on, as a matter of fact, in spite of Lincoln’s 
efforts to avoid it, because idealists in the North and idealists in the 
South got so abstract in their ideals and so devoted to them that they 


Mk. Situ: That is true. Men play as bad a role. But you and I know, | 
could not meet other men halfway. 


Mr. Craven: In fact, I would say the significance of the Civil War is | 
in the breakdown of the democratic process. 


Mr. Smitu: Exactly. 


Mr. Craven: And the democratic process broke down because the 
struggle was reduced ultimately to a matter of right versus rights. 


Mr. Smitru: Not because men were not loyal. They were loyal on 
both sides, but they were loyal to objects which themselves do not sus- 
tain a process you can call democracy. 
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Mr. Craven: I agree. 


Mr. Finer: It reminds me of a saying which is made about a certain 
country which simply cannot keep itself stable in politics—that the 
partisans of all the different parties are so keen on stabbing each other 
that they will stab the constitution to death. 


Mr. Smit: I want to read you a statement which I think would sur- 
prise many people and shock some idealists: “I am naturally anti- 
slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong...and yet I have 
never understood that the presidency conferred upon me an unrestricted 
right to act officially upon this judgment and feeling. ... My oath even 
forbade me to practically indulge my primary abstract judgment on the 
moral question of slavery....And I aver that, to this very day, I have 
done no official act in mere deference to my abstract judgment and feel- 
ing on slavery... .” 


Mk. Finer: An excellent statement of statesmanship as trusteeship. 
Mr. Situ: Yes. 


Mr. Craven: On the other hand, there is a matter there which I 
would like to suggest—namely, the fact that Lincoln, after all, was tak- 
ing a moral view of slavery in one way and a legal point of view in an- 
other. When a man ultimately has to get down to the bottom of things, 
he must bring the two together. Lincoln could not escape in the long 


_ run from making slavery illegal, because he believed it was immoral. 


Mr. SmitH: But anybody who makes his conception of morality the 


- be-all and the end-all so that he cannot meet halfway other equally 


moral people is going to break up the democratic process because of his 


_ ideals. 


Mr. Craven: That is the point. 


Mr. Finer: What we need is what Alexander Pope told us all men 
need: “Till jarring interests of themselves create the according music of 


a well mixed state.” 


Mr. SmitH: That is very good. 
Mr. Finer: How does that suit you, T. V.? 
Mr. Situ: Very good. 


Mr. Craven: Another thing which we need to learn is to know when 


_ we cease talking and God begins. A lot of these men did not know the 
_ difference between their own ideas and words and those of God. 
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Mr. Smitu: As Justice Holmes later said, the happiest day of his life 
was the day that he discovered that he was not God! 


Mr. Finer: There is a point in regard to your division of the subject 
into the possibility of following ideals, of following men and of assert- 
ing process. As to this question of following men: Of course, I see your 
point that you may come down low to the cronies and friends who are 
around you and you may sell the Constitution in the process to people 
who are unworthy of it. 


Mr. Smit: To the gang of friends around you. 


Mr. Finer: I still think that all ordinary men need a hero, and maybe 
arrogant men need a hero more than ordinary men. So, I look to Lin- 
coln, you see, as the force of example on people who cannot understand 
sovereignty and unity and democracy without having someone who in 
person represents it to them. 


Mr. Craven: I have the feeling that somehow or other we are over- 
looking the fact that, in spite of all these ideals and so forth, Lincoln 
was for fighting the war and fighting it bitterly to the end. Blood has 
never been spilled so readily as it was spilled at Antietam and Cold 
Harbor and Fredericksburg, and Lincoln had no apology for the spill- 
ing of that blood. 


Mk. Smitu: Irresolution is not mercy in times of war. 


Mr. Craven: All right, but the point is that Lincoln could do that, 
even risk his own position as President of the United States. In 1864 he 
was even willing to step aside, because he wanted that war finished, be- 
cause the end was worthy of all the fighting and all the spilling of blood 
involved. 


Mr. Smitu: But the end, let me emphasize, was this process itself. 
And I want to put it at the very lowest common denominator, because 
people object when you talk about politics as being compromise, but 
this is what Lincoln himself said: “The Missouri Compromise ought to 
be restored. If not, we shall have discarded from the councils of the na- 
tion the spirit of compromise, the spirit which first gave us the Consti- 
tution and which has thrice saved the Union. If we do restore it, we 
thereby restore the national faith, the national confidence, the national 
feeling of brotherhood. We thereby reinstate the spirit of concession 
and compromise, that spirit which has never failed us in past perils and 
which may be trusted for all the future.” 
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It did not work in the Civil War, because he could not get good men 
to compromise; but he fought the war for the restoration of the process, 
in which men could meet each other halfway once more and begin the 
process of compromise once more. 


Mk. Craven: That is right. 
Mr. Finer: Yes. 


Mr. Craven: That is the reason that Lincoln was willing to go to the 
bitter end. But the other part of it seems to me is interesting: While 
_ he could do that and make all the sacrifices of blood and his own posi- 
tion even, somehow or other, he fought the war without hatred toward 
_ his enemies. 


Mr. SmitH: That is remarkable. 


Mr. Finer: Do you remember that lovely thing which he said in his 
First Inaugural Address about, “Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection,” and so on? 


Mr. Craven: A wonderful passage. 


Mr. SmirH: And in his Second Inaugural, “With malice toward 
none.” You remember that famous passage? 


Mr. Craven: But he not only talked that way at that time, but when 
it came to the end of the war, what he wanted to do was bind up the 
wounds of the nation. He was perfectly willing to allow the Southern 
_ States to come back into the Union if one-tenth of those who had voted 
‘in 1860 would form a loyal government, and the radical group in Con- 
gress were serving notice on Lincoln constantly that they could not have 
that, because it was a program of peace without victory. 


Mr. SmitH: And it was not only the acts of mercy which have 
\become notable in his forgiving and pardoning people during the war 
cand it is not only not using force beyond the necessity required of the 
ccasion, but his magnanimity showed up at the end in wanting to 
‘make a just peace, a merciful peace, without any hatred whatsoever for 
the southerners who had been defeated. 


Mr. Finer: And this is truly the submission of self to a great purpose. 


Mr. Situ: Yes. This is what makes war great. This is what makes a 
just war greater still—that men can wage it against enemies without 
wanting to butcher them, though they may have to kill them, and that 
they can treat them as fellow-men when the war is once over. 
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Mr. Craven: Because the end is the thing toward which you are 
fighting. 


Mr. Smit: And the end is the process rather than the abstract ideals 
or the men who go to make up the group. 
Finer, do you have some final word which you would like to add? 


Mr. Finer: The whole discussion brings this to my mind: The world 
today is divided among those who think that they have got God taped 
and entrapped in themselves, that they are not bound to modesty, 
humility, and mercy in their dealings with humble men. There are 
others who may not believe in miracles but who do recognize some 
standard, some loyalty, some obligation to the future—a divinity which 
shapes their ends and from outside themselves. The first are well rep- 
resented by Swinburne’s line: “Glory to man in the highest, for man is 
the master of things.” 

But Abraham Lincoln was not of that school. He was of the second 
school, in the light of men’s weaknesses and the recognition of his own 
that he was not God. He was a merciful man. He stood with Milton in 
that phrase of his: “He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl dominion 
absolute. That right we hold by his donation that men over men he 
made not Lord.” 

He was a merciful man and he continued this nation as a democracy, 
which is nothing but the institutionalization of mercy. 


Mr. Situ: I want to say a word about that further after Craven has 
had his chance. 


Mr. Craven: I have a feeling that there is something rather vital lack- 
ing in our discussion. Lincoln was not always the Olympian figure 
which we have assumed him to be. He stumbled a bit at first, I think. 
He talked like any other politician in his debates with Douglas. He 
blundered, I think, in not strengthening the hands of the southern con- 
servatives in the secession struggle, and I am not so sure he handled the 
Fort Sumter affair as wisely as possible. But this is the point I want to 
make: He had the capacity for growth, and grow he did. He grew 
under responsibility, and he became great through suffering and 
through defeat. He gained wisdom and added to his stature through 
bitter experiences. He learned to accept small things for the sake of the 
greater things. He became great; that is the point. 


Mr. Situ: That is true. That is, he grew great even as a war leader. 
He grew great in the conception of the ends of the war. He grew great 


ee 
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in magnanimity in concluding the peace, which makes me return to 
Finer’s observation. 

If I may, I am going to conclude with a secular prayer, not lacking, I 
hope, in spirituality. That prayer is that Lincoln’s resolute will to make 
war, when war is the only way, be ours; that Lincoln’s wise judgment of 
the only kind of war that just men can wage be ours; and that, above all, 
his magnanimity be ours, mercy to count our enemies as fellow-men, to 
sorrow over the wrongs which from of old are in the world and, above all, 
to hold peace so precious that we shall labor untiringly like men to estab- 
lish peace on foundations of justice. 


ia 
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Mr. Situ: The birthday of some 
men is merely an exercise in grateful 
memory, but Lincoln’s recurring 
. birthday is a challenge to our imagi- 
nation also. He appeals no more to 
the head of the scholar than to the 
heart of the citizen. 

Mr. Craven: That very fact em- 
phasizes the difference between the 
historical figure and the growing 
legendary Lincoln. He is more and 
more becoming the symbol of Amer- 
ica itself. Perhaps he is becoming 
even more than that. 

Mr. Ranpati: Yes, indeed, he is. 
As America has broadened its inter- 
national significance, Lincoln has be- 
come increasingly a world figure. 

Mr. Sir: The poet has said that 
each age is a dream that is passing or 
one that is coming to birth; each 
national hero is an institution that is 
passing or one that is born anew. 
Let us try our hand at a sort of natu- 
ral history of the growth of a great 
national inspiration from a humble 
mane os 

Mr. Ranpatt: Lincoln’s career was 
mediocre in terms of accomplish- 
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ments in the Illinois legislature and 
in Congress. By the age of fifty-two, 
he had done little, in fact, in office. 
Yet, strangely enough, you will find 
that at the age of twenty-nine Lin- 
coln gave a mature and thoughtful 
pronouncement on fundamentals in 
his address before the Young Men’s 
Lyceum in Springfield on January 
27, 1838. In that early statement the 
young Lincoln gave a real interpre- 
tation of American institutions. In 
that sense the greatness of Lincoln’s 
thought and his stature as a states- 
man were foreshadowed before he 
was thirty. 

Mr. SmitH: That is, he was one of 
these men who matures very slowly 
—so slowly, in fact, that I wonder 
if he has even yet reached his full 
growth. 

Mr. Craven: That is true. But you 
are only emphasizing the fact that 
there is a real Lincoln and that there 
is a legendary Lincoln. 

Mr. Smitu: Craven, you and I are 
old friends on the University of Chi- 
cago Rounp Taste. I wonder if you 
would be willing now to interrupt 
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me just as little as possible for a 
while. Then I will let you have the 
microphone to discuss Lincoln as a 
national figure and let Randall have 
it to discuss Lincoln as an interna- 
tional figure. 

In the meantime, I will improve 
the opportunity and return the favor 
by doing my best to explain what 
men as individuals see in Lincoln to 
make him appear as their own better 
selves. The key to my thought is that 
Lincoln was a sadly divided person- 
ality. 

Mr. Craven: Even if true, that is a 
flaw to be remedied, not a virtue for 
men to emulate. 

Mr. SmirH: You do not yet dis- 
cern my deeper thought. You see, 
we are all divided selves, and so we 
naturally project ourselyes in every 
prominent personality that is sadly 
split, as Lincoln’s personality was. 
True, we do not all come, as Lincoln 
did, to Hamlet’s stark dilemma: “To 


be or not to be.” But men who do 


_ brave this abyss and then hold onto 
life and make a go of it excite our 
admiration and strengthen our hu- 
_ man courage. In this regard, Lin- 
_ coln’s success story is more of the 
inner than of the outer life. That is 
one chief reason, I suspect, why the 
poets and the preachers and the phi- 
_ losophers have idolized this sad man. 
Life is too much with every one of us 
and is too much for us. Lincoln 
- looked over the brink and lived. He, 
therefore, became a sort of elder 
brother to each of us who knows the 
_ shadows and walks alone through 
_ the silences of life. 

Mr. Ranpaty: Smith has a point 


there, though he puts it more poeti- 
cally than I would. Look how Lin- 
coln was divided about women, for 
instance. “I can never be satisfied,” 
he once said, “with anyone who 
would be blockhead enough to have 
me.” 

Mr. SmirH: Mary Todd lived to 
learn how true was Lincoln’s knowl- 
edge of himself about women. 


Mr. Craven: As I reflect upon 
your point about Lincoln’s split per- 
sonality, perhaps you will let me say 
that his conscience was also a little 
split. You remember his puzzling re- 
mark about slavery: “If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is.... And yet I 
have never understood that the presi- 
dency conferred upon me an unre- 
stricted right to act officially upon 
this judgment and feeling.” 

Mr. SmitrH: Craven, like an old 
friend, you are really helping me! 
That is the proof of my point—proof 
and paradox together. He was so di- 
vided in conscience, as a matter of 
fact, that, though slavery was wrong, 
he also thought it wrong for him to 
right it. To make the matter more 
paradoxical still, Lincoln saw how 
divided a personality he was. He 
wrote a Shakespearean actor from 
the White House, for instance: “I 
have endured a great deal of ridicule 
without much malice, and have re- 
ceived a great deal of kindness, not 
quite free from ridicule. I am used 
to it.” In such self-knowledge, Lin- 
coln became our elder brother in 
wisdom as well as in sadness. He saw 
the figure which he cut and smiled 
a healing smile. He saw what a sorry 
figure the world itself cuts, and yet 
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he kept his courage to live—yea, to 
live greatly. His humor kept him 
from meanness, but it was his imagi- 
nation that saved him for magna- 
nimity. 

Imagination put him in other 
men’s places, so that he could meet 
them more than halfway. But it also 
gave him a cause that saved him 
from wobbling—a polestar for the 
politician in him—and a cause big 
enough to unite his severed selves 
in action and roomy enough to offer 
shelter to North and South alike. 
The cause which cured his personal 
malady was not the abolition of slay- 
ery; it was rather the preservation 
of the Union. Men love what they 
lack; and Lincoln so lacked personal 
unity as to make a religion of na- 
tional union. 

Mr. Ranpatt: I recall in this con- 
nection his famous letter to Greeley: 
“What I do about slavery,” he said, 
“I do because I believe it helps to 
save the Union....I shall do less 
whenever I shall believe what I am 
doing hurts the cause, and I shall do 
more whenever I shall believe doing 
more will help the cause.” 


Mr. Smiru: The style of that quo- 
tation helps me to round out my 
thought. Lincoln’s greatness, I have 
long suspected, owes not a little to 
accident—to the manner and the 
moment of his death: martyrdom at 
a climactic hour! It was like Socrates 
and Jesus. But Lincoln had already 
unconsciously insured himself against 
oblivion, as neither of them had, by 
writing in a style which keeps him 
alive in death and eloquent through 


endless absence. He discerned what 


psychologists have discovered—that 
the surest way to move other men 
is visibly to control your own emo- 
tion. The genius of Lincoln’s style is 
reticence, not full release. Lincoln 
did at Gettysburg in two minutes 
for all ages what the orator of that 
occasion could not do for the auditors 
there in two hours. Lincoln’s style, 
through its very economy, reveals 
what it conceals—the ache of the 
heart, the throb of the brain, and 
the bitter salt of oceans of sorrow. 
As Sandburg says, he was “sad,” he 
was “kind,” he was “cool.” I defy 
any man to read Lincoln’s speeches 
or letters—with or without tears— 
and not to feel himself bodily budged 
through comradeship into greatness. 
His style, which is the man, rein- 
forces the deepest lesson of Jefferson: 
that in a democracy men are not 
privileged to cure their divided 
selves, as strident reformers would, 
by inflicting their notions even of 
perfection upon other men, save only 
through persuasion. His “idiomatic 
western genius,” as Whitman calls it, 
makes us somehow to know that, 
though there is deep division be- 
tween the unwinged angel in each 
of us and the animal fierce with am- 
bition, we may still live greatly, as he 
did, in the plenitude of our privacy 
and mitigate in action, as he did, 
man’s inhumanity to man through 
unfailing magnanimity. 

Mr. Craven: You have empha- 
sized the importance of Lincoln for 
the individual and the way in which 
he feels a need. But the United 
States, as a nation, also found in 
Abraham Lincoln the materials with 
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which to satisfy a great and perma- 
nent need—a need great enough to 
turn cold reality into a warm and 
| growing tradition. George Eliot once 
_ remarked to the effect that the great- 
| est service a great man ever renders 
his nation is in being a great man. 
Only a nation’s heroes express and 
inspire the best that is in a people. 
So Lincoln has come to symbolize 
_ to the American people the meaning 
_ of America itself—its opportunities, 
its virtues, its mission. He is the great 
American success story. It reveals the 
land of opportunity where a boy may 
start from the poverty and squalor 
of the three-sided log-cabin and find 
_ his way, by sheer merit, to the White 
House and the highest office in the 
_ land. His are the homely virtues 
- which Americans like to believe are 
the national virtues—honesty, hard 
labor, a keen sense of humor, a self- 
less devotion to right. In him democ- 
_ racy finds justification. Without dis- 
tinguished ancestry he reached true 
_ gentility; without formal education, 
_ he penned the immortal Gettysburg 
_ Address, which you have mentioned; 
' with only the experience of a cross- 
roads politician, he rose to the states- 
manship required to steer a nation 
through its bitterest crisis. 

Lincoln is the great commoner 
who never lost the human touch. He 
hated privilege and believed in the 
right of every man to eat the bread 
his toil produced. He would keep 
slavery out of the territories, because 
where slavery went common man 
could not find homes; he would de- 
-stroy the institution of slavery itself, 


because it carried a threat to the free- 
dom of all men alike. 

Mr. SmirH: “This is a world of 
compensation,” as he said, “and he 
who would be no slave must consent 
to have no slaves. Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves and under a just God 
cannot long retain it.” 

Mr. Craven: Was this interest in 
the common man a mere politician’s 
gesture? The idea that the “plain 
people” are the chief concern of gov- 
ernment was the bedrock of all his 
political thinking. As Stephenson 
says: “The latent fanaticism that is 
in every man, or almost every man, 
was grounded in Lincoln, on his 
faith, so whimsically expressed—that 
‘God must have loved the plain peo- 
ple because he had made so many of 
them.’”! Thus, while other men 
blundered into civil war babbling 
about constitutional rights, economic 
interests, and Negro slavery, Lincoln 
saw the struggle in terms of hu- 
manity’s age-old fight for freedom— 
a fight to save the Union because that 
union was dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men—not just Negroes, 
not just Americans even, but all men 
everywhere—were created free and 
equal. 

Mr. Ranpatt: He said, you re- 
member, that “this is essentially a 
people’s contest. On the side of the 
Union it is a struggle for maintain- 
ing in the world that form and sub- 
stance of government whose leading 
object is to elevate the condition of 


*See N. W. Stephenson, Lincoln: An 
Account of His Personal Life (New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1930). 
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men; to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders; to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuit for all; to afford all 
an unfettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life.” 

Mr. Craven: In that statement he 
lifted the Civil War into a monu- 
ment to assert the sovereignty of “we, 
the people.” 

It is as the great democrat that the 
Lincoln of history justifies the Lin- 
coln of tradition. The significance of 
America to mankind is as an experi- 
ment in democracy. And in Lin- 
coln’s day that experiment was fail- 
ing. Southern men boldly talked of 
the superior society with slave mud- 
sills at the bottom and an aristocracy 
at the top. “Inequality among men 
is the will of God,” declared the pres- 
ident of Randolph-Macon College. 
“T have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the dogma that all men are created 
equal false and absurd,” said Pro- 
fessor Mills of Mercer. “It is both 
false and foolish,” echoed the vener- 
able Edmund Ruffin. George Fitz- 
hugh of Virginia went even further 
to insist that “slavery is the natu- 
ral condition of the laboring man, 
whether black or white.... Master 
and slave is a relation in society as 
natural and necessary as parent and 
child.” 

More clearly than any man of his 
day Abraham Lincoln saw the full 
meaning of these words. The white 
man’s freedom was as much involved 
as that of the Negro’s. Common men 
everywhere were endangered. And 
it was in this way that Lincoln rose 
above the time and the things of the 


moment to become the great spokes- 
man of mankind. 

Lincoln, like De Tocqueville, thus 
saw America more than America— 
the image of democracy itself. He 
truly constituted himself the spokes- 
man, as he said, of “the whole family 
of men,” for all time and for all 
places. And that, too, has become a 
part of America. 

Mr. Ranpatt: As I understand it, 
then, Craven, you would emphasize 
Lincoln as the great commoner—the 
phenomenally popular hero who lives 
because he epitomizes America and 
embodies American ideals—while 
Smith gives us Lincoln himself as 
the philosopher sees him, balancing 
his outer and inner personality, his 
clarity in seeing the significance of 
his own leadership and his own re- 
lation to the problems of his day. 

My thinking has been chiefly on 
Lincoln’s significance in the world 
picture. It is not only in America 
that Lincoln is honored. There are 
lives of Lincoln in foreign languages 
the world over. In 1863 there was a 
veritable outpouring of popular dem- 
onstration for Lincoln among the 
workmen and common people of 
England. It was like a tidal wave 
that swept over Britain. And, of 
course, we remember the deep friend- 
ship and understanding between Lin- 


coln and that outstanding British — 


liberal, John Bright. After Lincoln’s 
death, you remember, Punch of Lon- 
don printed a beautifully poetic trib- 
ute. They had been abusing him; 
now they made amends and did it 
handsomely. 


Mr. Craven: And from all over 
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the world, at the time of his death, 
there poured in from common people 
in every country expressions of sor- 
row and personal loss. 

Mr. Ranpatt: We have, then, to 
account somehow for this world ap- 
peal of Lincoln. I would say that 
much of his larger significance is due 
to two things—his liberalism and his 
concept of peace. It is true that Lin- 
soln was a conservative in not going 
along with the intolerant anti-south- 
er “radicals” of his day, but, basi- 
cally, the mind of Lincoln on public 
questions was a liberal mind. He had 
1 fundamental creed of human dig- 
nity and human equality. He had a 
ense of equity and justice. He gave 
ee to the laborer and to people 
without privilege. 
| Mr. Smiru: Was it not Lincoln 
who characterized the “mud-sill the- 
ory” as the theory that whoever is a 
sired laborer is fixed in that con- 
ition for life? 

. Mr. Ranpatt: That is right. Those 
vere his words. He said, in the same 
‘onnection, that the laborer should 
jot be “a blind horse upon a tread- 
nill.” He warned of a tendency that 
' like what we now call fascism— 
at is, employing lawless terrorism 
» overthrow legitimate government. 
e did not merely prate about de- 
ocracy; but, on the other hand, 
hen he saw its imperfections, he 
id not lose faith because democracy 
difficult. In his liberalism he should 
» noted for the things that he 
voided. He did not play up pas- 
ms. He was never the rabble- 
user or professional patrioteer. He 
not go in for intolerance or abuse 


of the South. He kept clear of vio- 
lent movements in his own day. He 
was antislavery on the plane of rea- 
sonable statesmanship, not on the 
plane of John Brown. He not only 
had a democratic American faith and 
a sense of American unity, but he 
also believed that the cause of Amer- 
ica was the cause of free government 
in the world. 

Mr. Craven: From what you say 
I am wondering if you would pin on 
Abraham Lincoln that much-abused 
term “idealist’”—that is, I mean, im- 
plying the impractical man. 

Mr. Ranpati: I would do it cir- 
cumspectly. I would certainly say 
that Lincoln was a man of ideals. In 
fact, ideals are the essence of the 
Lincoln subject. Sometimes we tend 
to say that a leader has ideals; we 
call him an “idealist,” perhaps a 
“visionary dreamer,” and dismiss 
him with that. Or sometimes we pin 
the wrong labels upon people and 
call the wrong ones “realists.” After 
all, what is a leader without ideals? 
It is when we follow the lead of 
negative men that we fall into dis- 
aster. We do not have to be perfec- 
tionists, either. It has been said that 
ideals are like stars—we do not reach 
them, but we do steer by them. Our 
real leaders are those who do not 
set their sights too low; they are men 
who remember with Herbert Agar 
that there is “a time for greatness.” 

Lincoln lived through one crisis 
and one crushing Union defeat after 
another in four fearful years in office 
and came through “with malice to- 
ward none.” Only a man of ideals 
could have done that. 
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Mr. Craven: “With malice toward 
none” was the cornerstone of Lin- 
coln’s peace, was it not? 

Mr. Ranpatu: Yes, Lincoln la- 
bored hard to promote a forward- 
looking plan of peace. It envisaged 
the rapid healing of wounds between 
North and South. Other leaders than 
Lincoln, however, failed to rise to his 
level, and that is what hurt him, as 
we see in the last speech of his life, 
which he made on April 11, 1865. 
Lincoln was not worried about the 
southern mind. His appeal in that 
last speech was to the North. The 
real tug—and this is a thing to be 
greatly emphasized—was to get his 
own government, especially Con- 
gress, to rally to the program of a 
constructive postwar policy. The 
great tragedy, as with Wilson, was 
the failure of high-minded unity be- 
hind Lincoln’s plan of peace. His 
plan failed—that is to say, it failed 
to be adopted, and a wretchedly 
abusive form of so-called “recon- 
struction” was adopted—but it was 
not Lincoln’s failure. 

In two great crises in the history 
of our nation—under Lincoln and 
even more devastatingly under Wil- 
son—it has been true that smaller 
men with inadequate vision have 
wrecked the well-planned peace poli- 
cy of the nation’s leader. 

Mr. Craven: All three of us have 
been trying painfully to catch Lin- 
coln; and yet, somehow or other, I 
have the feeling that something of 
the mystery of greatness and some- 
thing of the stature of the man es- 
capes us—something which I think 
that you caught, Smith, in your me- 
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morial to the Illinois Senate a few 
years ago. Would you close with that? — 

Mr. SmitH: Thank you, Craven, ~ 
and thank you for your contribution : 
today, Randall. 

“No man made great by death 
offers more hope to lowly pride than 
does Abraham Lincoln; for while 
living he was himself so simple as 
often to be dubbed a fool—North 
and South. Foolish he was, they said, 
in losing his youthful heart to a grave 
and living his life on married pa- 
tience; foolish in pitting his homely 
ignorance against Douglas, brilliant, 
courtly, and urbane; foolish in set- 
ting himself to do the right in a 
world where the day goes mostly to 
the strong; foolish in dreaming of — 
freedom for a long-suffering folk 
whom the North is as anxious to 
keep out as the South was to keep © 
down; foolish in choosing the silent — 
Grant to lead to victory the hesitant — 
armies of the North; foolish, finally, — 
in presuming that government for © 
the people must be government of — 
the people and by the people. ... 

“This Lincoln, whom so many 
living friends and foes alike deemed 
foolish, hid his bitterness in laugh- 
ter; fed his sympathy on solitude; — 
and met recurring disaster with 7 
whimsicality to muffle the murmur 
of a bleeding heart. Out of the tragic 
sense of life he pitied where others 
blamed; bowed his own shoulders 
with the woes of the weak; endured 
humanely his little day of chance 
power; and won through death what 
life disdains to bestow upon s ch 


lasting glory.” 


